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THE OLD HACXETT HOMESTEAD 
By George W. Hackett 
1395 


In thoughtful mood XY wandered 

To a spot, wnere lcng ago, 

A yeoman cune with axe in hand, 

To fell the forest lew. 

They blazed the trzil thru forests wild 
And bridged the swamps with corduroy 
To reach the homestead whither bound. 


His wife anc family with him wrought, 
There were boys to maniood grown, 

With maidens fair znd children there, 

To make a happy home. 

Their purpose and impeiling urge, 

A home to build ‘neath freedom's skies 
Their wealth was co:ras2, brawn and brain 
And willingness to sacrifice. 


The monarchs of the woods came down, 
Were hewn in snavely form 

And soon they hac exected, there, 

A house both good and warm; 

Then the fields Legen to broaden 

As they relled tne leg heaps high, 

And the flames leaped high toward heaven 
Just as scon as they were dry. 


I now fancy I can see then, 

When at night thsy stop to rest, 
From a hard day's work at clearing 
As the sun sinks in the west; 

Turn their horses end their oxen 
In the pasture fcr the night, 

Then proceed to cnt their supper 
By the tallcw candle iisht. 


Spring time pesses with its fresness, 

Wild birds sang their m--ry songs, 

Wild flowers bicomed in all their sweetness, 
In the wilcwood all around. 

Summer days wexe dry and sultry 

Butthe balmy svmmer nichts, 

With the moon beams brightly shining, 

Was the young foiks great delight. 
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They would gutrex “bout the door yard 
Of this dear old country home 

With the young folks of the country 
As, for miles around they came, 

Just to spend a pleasant evening, 

And for what eise no one knows, 

But I've often heard it whispered 

That young girls would have their beau, 


When the summer days were ended 
And the autumn days had come 

With its busy cranberry harvest, 
Then is wnen they had their fun, 
For corn huskings were in order 

In those happy days gone by, 

And for just such simple pleasures 
I have often heaved a sigh. 


Pleasures that were never heard of 
In the city or the town, 

Make those eaxly recreations 

With true fxiendships to abound, 
Small the gifts but true the giving 
Love and merit was the price. 

Not the value of the present 

But the will and sacrifice. 


When the golden leaves of autumn 
Turned their hue to darker brown 

And the winds that waved the branches 
Spread them gently on the ground, 
Then these lads and merry lasses, 
Made the wild woods ring with glee 
As they gathered, for the winter, 
Brown nuts fron the fcrest trees. 


When December winds were blowing, 
From the northeast came the snow 

And the fire on the hearthstone 
Gleamed forth with a ruddy glow. 
Then the bcys, with caps and mittens, 
And stout coats of home spun tow 
Armed with gun and figure four trap, 
Off a hunting aj1 would go. 


Quails and rabbits ‘round the fences, 
And the brush piles near the wood, 
Partridges were in the thickets, 
Hunting in those days was good. 

And those jolly sons of nature 

Got their share of it I know, 

As the axe and saw they wielded 

All the winter in the snow. 
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I now fancy I can see them 

‘Round the Christmas fire aglow, 

For they ne'er forgot a Christmas 

In that home of long ago. 

Little stockings by the chimney 

Hanging in a pretty row, 

Childish hearts were filled with gladness 
As away to bed they'd go. 


High they piled the wood that evening 
In the old brick fire place. 

And a radiant light came from it 
Shining on a gentle face. 

Grandma at her wheel was spinning, 
Ticked the old clock on the wall, 
Sweetly in the old red cradle 

Slept a blue eyed darling small. 


Out upon the frosty night air 
Came the glad familiar sound 

Of the old Canadian sleigh bells, 
Grandpa coming home from town, 
Where he'd been to see Old Santa 
And to tell him where to go 

If he wanted to find children 
And their stockings in a row. 


Santa Claus was there that evening, 
Filled each little stocking full 
From his pack of nuts and candies, 
Trinket toys and doughnut dolls. 

In the morning those bright faces 
Plainly spoke of their delight 

Thus to know they were not forgotten 
On that Holy Christmas night. 


Now the old log house has vanished 

There is naught to mark the spot 

But a mound of earth and pieces 

Of the old brick strewn about. 

And there is not a single trace left 
Where once stood the blacksmith shop 
Where Grandpa sang to the hammer's clang, 
I could not find the spot. 


The old oak tree down by the spring 

Still stands a landmark bold, 

But the spring at its feet is dry, complete, 
Like a story that has been told. 

And the old "foot log" across the run 

Has been gone for many a year, 

With trees cut down and fances gone, 

The old place looked so queer. 
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The golden hair of those maidens fair, 
Has turned to silvery gray 

And marks of care the “boys" now wear, 
Whose hearts were once so gay. 

The sands of time in the hour glass 
Have shifted day-by-day, 

But silent has been the dear old clock 
While the years have ticked away. 


eereewkwkewkek & 
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FOREWORD 


Born in a log house at what is now North Freedom in 1867, 
I became familiar with developments from the very start. 
I write from memory, supported by history. Happenings 
which occurred prior to my time were supplied by members 
of the Samuel Hackett family, first settlers in 1849. 


With keen memory at the age of 87, I desire to leave for 
posterity and others the true story of earliest North 
Freedom, and of the processes and experiences by which 
Wisconsin became the great State it is. 


Having traveled in forty of the states and with careful 
observation, I regard my native State the best of them all. 


Practically every person named herein I have known person- 
ally. I have endeavored to give each person named their 
rightful place, consistent with their services and ac- 


complishments. 


The period covered is from about 1850 to 1924. Please 
keep this in mind as you read. My memory has been further 
supported by all kept notes over the years. Dates are 
approximate, 


(Signed) GEORGE HACKETT 


1956 
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BARABOO VALLEY--LAND OF PROMISE 


Sauk County was surveyed and opened for settlement in 1848, 
the year the State was admitted to the Union. The famous 
Baraboo Valley consisting of more than 150 square miles 

of fertile soil, mostly with heavy timber, and with many 
assets, appealed strongly to the prospective settlers. 


My grandfather, Samuel Hackett, who had earlier settled in 
Illinois on less promising land, was eager to investigate 
this new country as soon as he heard of it, and in December, 
1848 he came to Baraboo, the County Seat, for that purpose, 
He was greatly pleased with what he found, but all claims 
adjacent to Baraboo had been taken. A few miles further 
west he found what suited him, a quarter section of heavy 
timber of the kinds that grew only on fertile soil and 
this included an abundance of hard Maple for sugar making, 
always a ready asset in a new wocded country. The 

Baraboo River and a fine spring guaranteed ample water 
supply, so he at once filed on this Claim, now within 

the Village of North Freedom. He returned to Illinois 
jubilant over what he had found. 


Samuel and his wife, Dency then had a family of eleven 
Children and well knew what a gigantic task it would be 
to pick up and move so large a family, and the years of 
toil and privation it would require to subdue the wilder- 
ness, but they were both in prime of life and with pioneer 
experience they did not hesitate to make the venture. 
They disposed of their Illinois holdings at once, took 
what they could of their earthly possessions, together 
with ten children in two covered wagons, one drawn by 
yoke of milch cows, and arrived at Baraboo March 27, 1849. 
It was early in the season for such travel but they must 
have a long season to accomplish the great task before © 
them. A married daughter and husband joined later. 


At Baraboo they were fortunate to find refuge for the 
summer at the farm of Archibald Barker, a few miles west 
of Baraboo where the mother could brood the small child- 
ren while the father and five husky sons were building a 
log house on their own Claim. There were also four young 
girls who took it upon themselves to clear a plot for a 
large garden, plant and care for it. 


By fall the Hacketts not only had a good house, including 
a large brick fireplace and large sleeping rooms above, 
but also a good supply of vegetables for the winter. 
Meanwhile they had found plenty of wild game in the woods, 
also many berries, fruit and nuts and a fine crop of cran- 
berries in a low spot on their Claim. They had put in 
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a hard summer, but with all they had accomplished and the 
bounties of nature, they felt well repaid for their great 
adventure. The location for the house was ideal, near 

the center of the claim, about fifteen rods from the river 
and on high ground with space for a large “dooryard", and 
large trees for summer shade. They were happy. There 
would be no near neighbors the first winter for exchange 
of visits, and the nearest school nearly four miles away 
and no roads, but in so large a family there would be both 
amusement and study. For the boys there would still be 
many jobs before winter came. 


FALL AND WINTER TASKS 


The cranberry crop had been harvested. Part of it would 
be sold or exchanged for groceries at Baraboo. This was 
fortunate. October frosts had painted the forest and it 
would be an ideal time for a vacation but there were still 
many jobs to be done before winter set in. However, great 
flocks of ducks, geese and pigeons were in flight and with 
their trusty old "muzzle lcaders" the boys would get some 
of them, that would be their vacation. 


Their first big job would be to scour the woods for dead 
down timber and trees for their winter's wood supply. 
They would take their guns along as there were many 
squirrels, rabbits, partridge end occasional deer. This 
work was among the big Maples, which in the spring would 
be the "Sugar Bush". They would also select the place 
for their “sugar camp" which did not mean a building, 
but simply a space between two trees where a long pole 
could be attached to each that would be stromg enough to 
hold three or four suspended large kettles where the sap 
would be boiled down to syrup. This means a lot of boiling 
as it requires at least forty gallons of sap to make a 
gallon of syrup; this too, would require a lot of wood 
prepared in advance, However, some green wood could be 
used along with the dry for this purpose. 


SUGAR MAKING 


Maple sugar making requires certain equipment, the main 
item being provision for catching the sap and, in later 
years, this meant buckets, but buckets or pails were not 
available at that time. The substitute was a form of small 
troughs cut out of basswood, butternut or ash trees of 
suitable size. This means trees of about ten or twelve 
inches in diameter. When cut in lengths of two and a half 
to three feet and split through the center, each cut makes 
two troughs and when hewed and gouged out to form a trough 
the final work is to burn the inside of the trough out to 


make it smooth and to preserve it. This is accomplished 
by turning it upside down over a bed of live coals or 
chips. It is guite an art to make an ideal trough, but 
surprising how many an expexienced workman could turn out 
in a day. Each trough snould hold at least twelve quarts 
of sap, which can be poured from the trough into a pail 


for gathering. 


Tapping the trees in those days was done by axe and gouge, 
Indian fashion, and required spikes, usually split from 
basswood by the same gouge and are attached to the tree 
below the axe cut by driving into the cut made in the tree 
by the gouge. I have used some of these troughs. As a 
boy I helped in this work and we used oxen on the "jumper" 
sled to haul sap to camp. 


MORE BUILDING--IN SPRING 


With so large a family to cook for they would need a roomy 
kitchen. This was added to the south side of the house 
the next spring. Then, too, Samuel had to have a black- 
smith shop in which to ply the trade he had learned in his 
father's shop. X remember the arrangement of all these 
buildings and the large yard which had developed a fine 
covering of "knot grass". At my earliest remembrance I 
also remember seeing grandmother in her cool, whitewashed 
milkhouse at her churn, Grandfather also has a special 
place in my memory as I saw him at his cobbler's bench 

and again at his forge in the blacksmith shop, with sparks 
flying and the clang of his hammer; these are things that 


a boy cannot forget. 


THE BIG JOB 


The biggest job of all now confronted the settlers. They 
must get fields ready for the crops. They have a good 
crew but it all has to be done the hard way. Much good 
timber would have to be piled up and burned to get rid of 
it. They must have open spaces, large and small, use it 
all and everyone must help. Yet the younger ones must go 
to school as much as possible. Lack of education has been 
a drawback to all pioneers. They have known, but sub- 
sistence comes first. Later generations will fare better 
and take their place among the progressive in life. Today 
communities are judged by their interest in education, and 


rightly so. 


THE FIRST STORE 


In 1870 a Mr. John Ladd came to the area and bought a 
building lot at the east end of Walnut Street on which to 
build a small house and semi-basement, the latter for a 


small store, groceries and notions. The location was 
across the street from the Dan Seeley home. This was before 
the arrival of the railroad. It was not much of a store 
and when two years later J. M. Haines built and stocked a 
large general store at the "corner" Ladd found he had 
chosen the wrong location and was soon out of business. 

The property was added to adjoining lot on which Mike 
Nippert built a small home, which later became the property 
of Joel Hackett and still later the home of his son-in-law, 
Glen Cole. Mike Nippert, an early blacksmith, secured a 
lot from Bloom just south of the stockyard and built a 
large two story building on it for the blacksmith shop 
with living quarters above. In 1875 this building was 
bought by Frank Hackett and moved to where the bank now 
stands. This was a gigantic task with the crude equipment 
available at that time. 


OUR EARLY SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The original school district for the local area included 
not cniy what is the present joint district, but also 
include a large section of the township to the south, now 
in the McCoy-Grosinski district. It covered a very large 
district, made a large school, with many large scholars. 
The first school board of which I have knowledge were: 

A. R. McCcy, Elijah Rich and John Donaghy, Sr. -- the 
latter was Clerk and Mr. Rich, Treasurer. 


The story was told and vouchsafed for that at a school 
board meeting to audit the financial accounts Mr. McCoy 
had noted that, under the head of sundries, quite a few 
items had been listed with out explanation. Mr. McCoy took 
exception to that list and in his forthright way said the 
report is all right but those “damn sundries", I object to 
that, then he started off home in a huff. In about a half 
hour Mr. Donaghy heard a loud knock on his door. "Mac" 
had come back to apologize. "John", he said, "I made a 
fool of myself over those damn sundries and I came back 

to apologize". That was "Old Mac" as everybody knew hin, 
a real man of honor. 


The schoolhouse at that time was on the Sproul farm nearly 

a mile south of the "corners", At that time the outside 
territory had as many or more scholars than the town. There 
always were too many scholars and too many grades for one 
teacher. The school year covered but six or seven months 
and always a majority of girls, as the larger boys had to 
work in the woods. The older boys when I first went to 
school were: Allen McCoy, John Brilliot, Wesley Hackett, 
Billy Frank, Billy John Hackett, Charles Lott, R. M. Dickie 


and others. 
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Some of the older girl scholars were: Alice Sproul Bloom, 
Rose Rice, Ellas Neliie Rich McCoy, Nell Donaghey and 
others. My classmates were John Donaghey, Bruce McCoy, 
Harry and Orson Rice, George Love, Ernest Lott, Major 
Hackett, and others. The girls were Eva and Luna Wiggins, 
Hattie Bloom, Myrtle Hubbie, Olive and Mamie Hackett, 
Louise Rich, Bess Donaghey und others. 


I attended the Sproui School about four or five terms. 
Mrs. Wm. Fuller was my first teacher, followed by Wm. 
Schoepe, Jas. A. Stone, and Dick Brown. The schoolhouse 
had been enlarged but was again overcrowded. 


THE DISTRICT DIVIDED 


The Sproul School had become badly overcrowded and a 

change was inevitabie. An agreement to divide the district 
suited both village and tcwn and reorganization was effect- 
ed; and in summer of 1882 a two room brick schoolhouse was 
built in the village on the same lot where present school 


building stands. 


Early teachers--first teacher for upper room was Ella 
English of Baraboo, in lower grade Scena Woodworth. 
Teachers that follcwed were Jennie Tinkham, Douglas Rose 
VanBuren, Lena Grieo, Oa Nelson, Joan Morse, and others. 
Men teachers were A. B. Benoit, George Seaman, H. D. Kyes, 
George Davies, John Gahagan, J. W. Warne. Not a complete 


list. 


ARRIVAL OF THE "IRON HORSE" 


I remember as distinctly as though it had happened last 
week how quite a group of us waited anxiously for the ap- 
proach. It was the early summer of 1872, the track was 
only about a dozen rods fron cur front door. Everyone 
was jubilant but I don't think anv special celebration 
was held. There were few then to celebrate. This coming 
of the "Iron Horse" was but a climax of what we had heard 
so much talk about fcr several weeks from the crews who 
had made the grade and layed the tracks, while boarding 
at our home. Our curiosity wes at fever heat. It was 
truly a "miracle" to us ail, that could never again be 


equalled. 


The highway in front of our home was just an unimproved 
country road with not a house beside it from our place to 
within a few rods of the "corners". There Uncle Tim Hackett 
had built a small house in 1858: and nearby, back of where 
the Woodman Hall now stands, was a log cabin on Sam'l 
Hackett's 40 acres tract, and across the road back of where 


Will Randall later built a brick block--now the Weiland 
Store, stoode small frame house, the Parshall Hackett 
home. He then owned the 40 acre tract on the S.E. corner 
of the crossroads and had sold a parcel on the very 
corner to J.M. Haines. Haines had, in 1871, erected a 
building which was to combine store and residence. This 
was before the arrival of the railroad. 


The government had authorized a Post Office under the 
name of North Freedom and Josiah M. Haines became the 
first Postmaster. 


"HACKETTS CORNERS” TO NORTH FREEDOM 


More than twenty years had elapsed from first settler to 
assurance of railroad service; during most of that time 
members of the Hackett family had constituted a majority 
in the settlement and the land ownership on three corners 
of the crossroads intersection was held by Hacketts. It 
was most natural that new settlers in a wide area should 
refer to the locality as "Hackett's Corners" and so it 
had become known up until shortly before the arrival of 
the railroad. There had been recent discussions as to 
what the name of the prospective town should be. The 
Hacketts had proposed the name Hackettown, after a city 
in New Jersey, from where the family had come, and also 
in honor of the First Settler in this area. Meanwhile, 
Mr. G. W. Bloom had come into the area and had purchased 
two tracts of land in line with the railroad survey. He 
was a keen promotor and had succeeded in having the depot 
located on his land and the station named "Bloom". The 
name did not meet with popular approval and after much 
debate a compromise was reached: the location being at 
the North Side of the town of Freedom; hence, the name 
North Freedom. It has so remained except for a short 
period during the early days of the iron mine boom when 
it was changed to Bessemer, but proved unsatisfactory 
and it was changed back to North Freedom. 


THEY HAD WAITED LONG 


It should be remembered that more than twenty years had 
passed from the first settler to assurance of railroad 
service. Up until that time there was not more than a 
dozen or fifteen buildings of any kind in the settlement. 
The first was built by John Hackett in 1856, later known 
as the Draper Home. About 1858, G. W. Bloom built what 
was later known as the Knapp Home and Tim Hackett had 
built a house at the N.E. corner of the crossroads, a half 
mile east was the J. Ladd store and the Frank Hackett 


home, 
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Near the "Corners" a log cabin had been built on the Samuel 
Hacxett forty and P. T. Hackett had built back of where 

Will Randall iater built the brick biock. On the side hill 
north of the depot Dr. S. O. Brown, John Wiggins and J. L. 
Griton had built homes. it was but littie later that Wm. 
Fuller came and built the bulding that still stands just 
south of the depot. He stocked the lower floor with general 
merchandise, with the upper floor as residence, 


FIRST GENERAL STORE 


The railroad company doubtless had in mind the heavy forest 
in this vicinity when locating a station here, as they would 
require a great amount of wood to fuel their wood burning 
engines, and also for railroad ties. Merchandise soon began 
arriving by vail. The railroad at once began to contract 
for large quantities of cord wood fuel and for railroad 

ties to extend their tracks. Price for these products were 
very low but the farmer was glad to furnish them, thereby 
Clearing his iand for farming. Mr. Haine was made Agent 

fox the Raiiroaad in securing these products and this, too, 
sexzved him woil in his business. Mr Haines was a most 
congenial and honorable man in all his dealings. Mr George 
Bell who toined him early as a clerk married Haine’s 
daugntex Eva and may have had a special interest as he 
remainac in the business until, when in about 1884 it was 
soid to J. T. Lawton who also succeeded Mr. Haines as 

buyer for the railroad. The Haines family, including 
s02~in-laws, Bell and W. Elliott moved to Columbia, South 
Dakota to engage in business in a new frontier. Again in 
1853 these people relocated in Seattle, Washington. 


It was soon after the arrival of the railroad that Wm. 
Fuliex built the large two story building which still stands 
just south of the depot. He put in a stock of general 
merchandise, and the upper part of the building served him 
as a residence. In 1879 Tim Hackett had built a store 
buiidirg attached to the residence he had built earlier on 
the N.E. corner of the crossroads and also put in a stock 
of gereral merchandise, under the name of T. Hakcett & 

Sons, his son Wesley being the Junior partner. 


THE VILLAGE GROWS 


Between 1875-85 several small businesses were started, 

S. %. Curpenter had built on the alley east of the Haine's 
property, the upper floor as a residence and store below. 
He put in a limited stock of groceries, candies and ice 
cream, The ice cream was always home made and real cream 
Wa3 used. This became a popular place for young folks. 
Sam sccn found it necessary to build an addition on his 
store «hich became known as the Ice Cream Parlor. Mr. 


Tahoe 
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Carpentar had succeeded Mr. Haines as Postmaster and Miss 
Hattie was his assistant. Frank Hackett had outfitted the 
lower floor of his building which he had moved on his up- 
town lot, as previously mentioned, the lower floor was 

used for his meat market wnich he conducted there for 
several years. Directly across the street A. J. Spahr, a 
newcomer, built a two story building for hardware and tin 
shop with living quarters above. About three years later 
he sold this property to N. M. Burt, who stocked it with 
furniture, using the upper floor for undertaking purpose. 
This venture was of short duration. Mr. Jas. Knott secured 
a lot where the M.W.A. Hall now stands for a “picture 
gallery" with living rooms in the rear. I believe he 

made only tin type style pictures, but very good ones, some 
of which our family still have. It probably did not pay 
very well as the property was soon solid to Jas. Whitty of 
Baraboo who conducted a harness business there for a 

number of years. Since it required a lot of “horse power" 
to develop this new country, harnesses were in great 
demand and the business continued for many years. 


POWELL'S CHEESE FACTORY 


About 1882, E. L. Powell came and bought a lot across the 
street from the Spahr buildings and built a home there. 

He then announced he would build and operate a Cheese 
Factory. For this purpose he secured a lot east of where 
the Petty's shop now stands, built a satisfactory building, 
outfitted it and secured a good chesse maker. They turned 
out a fine quality of cheese and the business prospered 
for a few years until John Barker moved his creamery to 
North Freedom. The sale of cream proved the more profit- 
able to the farmer and the cheese factory soon closed. 

Mr. Powell's next move was to build a two story building 
on the same lot as his resicen7ze; he put in a grocery 
store, to which he later added meats. This he conducted 
for several years then sold it to the Koppke Bros. who, 
some years later, sold it to Mr. Wm. Lohman. Mr. Albert 
Pettys, a machinist and blacksmith, well-known in the area, 
built a shop east of Powell‘s store building and for many 
years plied his trades to the great satisfaction of the 
community. Meanwhile, Mr. Spahr had secured a lot directly 
across the street from the Petty'’s shop and put up a two 
story building. The lower:floor he devoted to a Roller 
Skating Rink. This was something new to the community, 
but it was well received and was great fun for the young 
folks; however, the Rink business was short lived and 

this room was taken over by E. Dwinnell and stocked with 
hardware; his son Frank was put in charge, but this did 
not succeed well and the stock was sold to J. N. Douglas 
who soon moved it to his double front store building he 
had erected at the "corners". Douglas then added a full 
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line of groceries and dry goods. Another small but neces- 
Sary business was the shoe repair shop of Wm. Schullenberg's 
which was located across the street from the bank and a 
little to the north. This was the only shoe repair shop 
and it served the community well for a number of years. 
Among the earliest houses built was a cottage home of Fred 
Roser’s and near it was his blacksmith shop where Jacob 
Hirn was the wagon maker. This shop was later bought by 
E. C. Ristau with Wm. Bonnell, Sr. as wagon maker. Al 
Giese and Chas. Klein were successors to Ristau with Frank 
Peters as wagon maxer. The Roser home was later known as 
the P. C. Elliott home, directly across the street from 
this home was the S. A. McCoy farm machinery shop. 


DOCTORS 


The first resident doctor in North Freedom was Dr. S. O. 
Brown, a combination of Dr. and Preacher, being the first 
preacher to sexve the new Methodist Church--I don't know 
about his ability as a preacher but I hope it exceeded 

his proficiency as a Doctor. When I was a small boy my 
mother accidentally cut the main artery in her wrist by 

a sharp knife. It bled profusely and Dr. Brown was called 
at once, It developed that he was helpless. He had never 
heard of a tournequet and refused to attempt to tie off 
the vein. My father did the best he could by pressing 

his thumb to the vein while awaiting Dr. McKennan from 
Baraboo, who had been telegraphed for. He came as quickly 
as possible but by team and carriage. He tied off the 
bleeding artery at once but said if he had been a half 
hour later he would have been too late to save her life. 
Blood transfusion was not known at that time. 


It was some time later that young Dr. Wetmore came from 
New York to locate in this new country; his first residence 
was in a house that still stands near the pumping station 
in North Freedom. It was several years later when he 
built a new home across the street from the Methodist 
church, and still later added the drug store and office 
building. Dr. Wetmore proved, not only to be a good 
doctor with practice over a wide area, but was also a 
progressive citizen and advisor in a general way. He 

was highly esteemed by ail citizens. He was a "country 
doctor: of the best form, a great asset to the town. 


REMOVING THE FOREST 


To harvest the heavy forest required a great deal of manual 
labor and a great deal in horse power in the form of team- 
ing. I here want to emphasize the special credit due to 
this worthy form of activity, which is an absolute require- 
ment in this form of pioneering. Efficient woodsmen, teams 
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and teamsters, are a real profession, and well-trained 
horses are wonderful performers. A few of the best were: 
Fred Roser and his big blacks; Frank Dockman and his big 
chestnuts; John Voeck and his greys; Henry and Ben Duvall 
with their wonder horses. Our family too, had a smaller 
pair of grey mares which were the wonder of this neighbor- 
hood in teaming work. 


A LITTLE PERSONAL HISTORY 


I trust I may be pardoned for inserting a bit of personal 
history which seems advisable at this point. I had not 
realized the need for more education than I had acquired 
in my schooling at this time, until my first experience 
away from home. It was when I had been offered two differ- 
ent positions, which I would have been happy to accept, 

but could not for lack of education, It was at this point 
that I determined to get more schooling if possible. 


That's what took me to Rockford, Illinois in the fall of 
1890 to attend a Commercial College that had been recom 
mended. It was a "short cut" indeed, but it opened the 
way. I have considered it the best investment I ever 
made. Added to all the advantages that schooling returned 
to me, it was at that College I met the girl who for over 
62 years has been my faithful wife and helpmate and who 
at the age of 86 is typing this manuscript for me. We 
were married December 28, ‘92 and began our plural life 
on the big 200 acre Elliot farm which joined the home- 
stead of Sam'l Hackett, first person in this narrative. 


Our twin boys were born on the Zlliot Farm August 25, 1894. 
We quit the big farm that fall to make a home of our own 
on a 40-acre tract we had secured from my father, the same 
being part of the original holdings of my grandfather. 
This tract was just outside the village limits. After 
living there six years, building a good home and making 
many improvements we sold the place to buy the Tim Hackett 
store and home property at the "corners". The purpose 
was to venture into business and thereby realize on my 
Business College course. During our six years in the 
town of Freedom, I served three years as town assessor, 
extending my acquaintances, an asset for business. 


SERVING THE VILLAGE 


The year before we moved back to town the village had put 
in waterworks, not yet completed. There was yet a lot of 
detail and book work to be done. I was elected Village 
Clerk and this work fell to me. The Water Works was a 
big step forward; an essential to progress. I served two 
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years as Clerk and was then elected President of the 
Village Board for Two terms. The general soil of North 
Freedom is quite sandy and much traffic with narrow wagon 
tires kept the street badly cut up. There was great need 
for some sort of paving, but there was opposition by the 
Older residents. It was the younger group who had promoted 
and elected me because I favored street improvement. 
Fortunately I had a splendid Village Board to work with, 
namely, John Barker, D. W. Seeley, A. R. Spaulding, S. P. 
Ellas, Chas. Rick and John Donaghey. They all gave much 
time and full support to the work, and the Clerk was very 
efficient, Mr. J. H, Whitney. Some research had been 

done previously and plans proposed. The Board was unanimous 
in action to pzve with crushed rock. A large ledge of 
hard rock on John Hackett's land south of the river was 
ideal and available. A rock crusher was purchased and Mr. 
Fred Nelson was awarded the job of quarrying the rock. 
Enough rock was crushed to pave a wide strip in center of 
the street from the south bridge to the depot. It was the 
first real street inprovement for North Freedom, and all 
objections faded away. Now after fifty years of service 

it is still eas good as ever and I am still happy for having 
promoted the improvement. I am sure that all who had part 
in this project felt they had made a worthwhile contribution 
to their home town. The improvement is still appreciated. 


LOCAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


About this time people in Baraboo organized a local tele- 
phone company which would give outside service with the 
Bell Telephone. Mr. Jas. Murray of Baraboo was made Supt. 
of this organization. He came to North Freedom and ar- 
ranged to put in a number of phones and establish a local 
exchange. This was put in over at.:the bank with Miss 
Delia Lange in charge. She served long and well. About 
this time, too, a local volunteer fire company was organ- 
ized. This came as a result of the water works. No 
native citizen knew anything about organizing for operation 
of such a company; however, Mr. E. A. Pike and Matt Gibson 
of the Iron Mines came to our rescue and showed us the 
way. The village bought hose cart and hose and many 
practices on the street were held. I don't know that 

they were ever called on to put out a fire. 


LUMBER AND WAREHOUSE 


It was only a short time before the railroad found need 
for a warehouse to handle both incoming and outgoing 
grain and produce. The first warehouse built by the 
railroad company was located about a dozen rods west of 
the depot. Jim Doherty had charge for many years. W. S. 
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Hubble came about 1874 and established the first lumber 
yard between this warehouse and street at the south. He 
also built a very good home, now known as the Jim Doherty 
house, The lumber yard was later sold to P. H. Gunnison 
who operated it for several years until H. M. Johnston 
put in a complete stock, built expensive sheds and ware- 
house and associated with the big Alexander S. Stewart 
Lumber Company. Another warehouse was built by Geisler 
Bros. near the west end of the side track. Their business 
was produce, feed and farm machinery. Geislers soon moved 
their business to Ableman-and the warehouse here was used 
by the Paint Mill which burned together with the warehouse. 
The Hubbles went to the west coast in the late '80's but 
the Gunnisons soon became a valued fixture to the town. 

Ed Phillips became Manager of the Johnson yard. I worked 
with him half a year and our son Harold worked there a 
year after finishing High School. Art Knapp became 
manager of this when Ed Phillips was transferred to 
Reedsburg. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 


The starting of a new town always attracts builders. 
John Wiggins of Baraboo came in 1872, contractor and 
builder, he also was agent for sale of lumber. Elijah 
Rich of Adams County came in 1873. He was a very compe- 
tent carpentar. He brought a large family; built a 
home south of the river, and were important to early 
North Freedom. M. A. Burt came later and joined with 
Wiggins as contractors. John Patterson, E. Hewitt, C. 
Apker and Geo. Rick still later joined Wiggins and Burt. 
There also followed S. T. Ellas. He also built and 
operated a mill which became the Paint Mill. Gerks and 
Pawlisch, Robert Lieder, Chas. Rick, and A. R. Knapp 
were all good workmen and good citizens whose valued 
services and good citizenship built North Freedom. 
Early painters were Jake Groves, A. D. Maine, Frank 
Gray and Rheinhold Lieder. Plasterers and stone masons 
were Dave Miles, Dan Rose, Thad Hanger and George Bonnell. 
There were also several other competent "handy men" to 
assist in the building work. In. most cases families 
were rather large, but youngsters were taught to help, 
and were required to do regular tasks, and with their 
mothers to do the garden work and chores. Many kept 
their own cows to provide milk and butter for them- 


selves and neighbors. 


THE VILLAGE PLATTED 


Mr. W. C. T. Newell, farmer, surveyor and druggist, 
surveyed and platted North Freedom in 1873. He was a 
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resident of the Town of Freedom but purchased a lot of 
Dency Hackett, widow of Samuel, built a small store 
building and residence combined; the same was known as 
the Frank Dockham residence and later owned by Whitney 
Fullmer. Mr. Newell put in a limited stock of drugs 
perfumes and toilet articles. This never became an 
important business but Mr. Newell became a useful and 
important citizen and a pillaw of the M. E. Church. Mrs. 
Newell was a sister of Mary Trumbull. Mrs. Frank Dockham 
and Mrs. Tracy Ellas were Newell's daughters. Ella, 
George and Herbert were other Newell children. I have 
no late record of the family. Miss Ella was in my 
classes in school. The boys were younger. 


THE NEW SCHOOLHOUSE 


Fine progress had been made in the two room school but 

the time had come when more room and more teachers were 
needed. The logical thing to do would be to build a 

new four room schoolhouse. This, of course, had been 
opposed by some of the older residents. I had been 
elected Clerk of the School Board in 1902 and the district 
had voted for a new school building of sufficient size. 

J. T. Donaghey and D. W. Seeley were the other two members 
of the board. At the annual meeting, after much debate, we 
were instructed to proceed to get a state loan, consult 

an architect and report at a special meeting. A four 

room building was recommended together with the plan for 
financing. The recommendations reported by the Board 
were adopted and the Board was authorized to proceed. 

Mr. Seeley was Chairman of the Board and John Donaghey was 
Treasurer. Having had all the correspondence and being 

at hand for easy contact, I was asked to serve as Chairman 
of the Building Committee. Mr. Arthur Judevine of Baraboo 
was awarded the contract and a four room school house was 
ready for occupancy on time for opening of the fall tern. 
I had given a great deal of my time in all these arrange- 
ments and in consultation during the erection of the new 
building. I have always been proud of the accomplishments 
and of the high standing the North Freedom school has 
held in the Baraboo Valley and County. I had served as 
clerk continually for fourteen years and my interest and 
activity in school progress had become well-known. When 
the law was passed by the State Legislature providing for 
the creation of a County School Board, like we have today, 
I was solicited to run for a place on the Board. I was 
elected and served as Chairman two years, or until the 

law was repealed. It is satisfying to me now that in all 
my public service I never asked for support to be elected. 
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THE STUDY CLUB 


It was in the early 90's that Gertrude (my wife) and I 
became members of a study club of well-educated members, 
and we profited ever afterward from the expansion of | 
vision we there received. Some of the members were Mrs. 
Wetmore, Mrs. Blachly, Mrs. M. J. Carpenter, Anna Blachly 
McCoy, Miss Woodworth, Alice McCoy, Mrs. Lawton, Maude 
Blachly, Susie Pettys and others; men were inactive 
members and seldom attended. 


CHATAUQUAS--ENTERTAINMENTS 


It was common practice in those days to secure a series of 
winter entertainments through a regular Chatauqua Company. 
This was also an educational project, and it was members 
of our local Study Club who promoted and secured financial 
backing to guarantee a Chatauqua entertainment for the 
winter. 


The Modern Woodmen had recently built their fine large hall 
and it was available. I was manager of the hall and was 
made Chairman of a committee to select and contract for 
four special entertainments during the winter. They were 
all fine and enthusiastically received. This kind of 
program continued for several years. 


CHURCHES 


The existence of churches has definite and worthy influence 
on the citizenship of the community. The North Freedom 
history has more data on this than I have and I commend it 
to the readers together with the following: The first 
religious service was, doubtlessly, held by Latter Day 
Saints Missionaries at the Samuel Hackett home; then at 
the Egerer School house and later for several years in 
Frank Hackett's hall. Families in this group were: Frank 
Hacketts, Wm. Mitcheli, A. W. Fuller, John Berline, Quants 


and Odes. 


A Presbyterian group with Gunnisons, Wetmores, Dickies, 
McCoys, Blachleys and others perfected an organization 
about 1881 and for ten years or more held regular services 
in the G. A. R. Hall. Three regular ministers, including 
the Rev. Dean Russell served this congregation. There was 
also a splendid Sunday School and a flourishing Christian 
Endeavor Society. I was active in both to know the record, 
Various changes made it advisable for the Presbyterian 
organization to consolidate with the M. E. Church about 


1906. 
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THE G.A.R. 


As a living demonstration of loyalty and patriotism no 
other group could equal the Grand Army of the Republic. 
The John Faller post at North Freedom was named to honor 
a young volunteer from the Town of Freedom who was killed 
in battle in the Civil War. The members of this Post 
have long since passed on, but I will name a few who were 
among the early promoters in early North Freedom: John 
Wiggins, Frank Hackett, Lew Smith, Ed Trumball, J. M. 
Blachly, Jim Sproul, J. T. Lawton, Fred Nelson, Benson 
Carpenter and Jasper O'Dell. 


Relief Corps. This is the Women's Auxiliary to the G.A.R. 
and was composed mostly of the wives and daughters of 
G.A.R. veterans. They worked closely with the John Faller 
Post in all patriotic programs and especially in relief 
work. Their activities continued especially several years 
after the John Faller Post had surrendered their Charter. 


THE GOOD TEMPLAR LODGE 


I have always regarded the Order of Good Templars as a 
most worthy organization and an important factor in the 
prohibiting of the sale of alcoholic liquors from North 
Freedom for more than three score years. 


Back in the early days the Lodge was flourishing with a 
large membership which included many of the most prominent 
citizens of the village and a few from outside, even from 
Baraboo and Ableman. Leaders in this movement were J. M. 
Haines, The Blachleys, the M. A. and N. M. Burt families, 
The Ellas families, Lawtons, S. J. Carpenter, the Maxhams, 
Trumballs, Fisks, and Hacketts. At the age of 14 I was 
elected Marshall of the Lodge and later served several 
years as Secretary. As for myself, I had been well 
schooled in the virtues of temperance at home, but the 
contact I neededto broaden my view points of life I 

found in my Lodge membership. 


The regular program at Lodge meetings were of high order 
and inspiring. Among these were the putting on of plays, 
particularly, the famous play "Ten Nights in a Barroom" 
in which I had quite a prominent part. The test of my 
obligation came at the age of 21 when I spent a winter 

in the lumber camp in the State of Washington, where all 
the "Lumber Jacks" are liquor addicts, but I held firm 
to my obligation and to my surprise received only respect 
and honor for my loyalty. I listened to many sad stories 
from these men. 
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THE MEAT MARKET 


Our purpose in buying the Tim Hackett store building and 
home in town was to go into some kind of business. At 
this time a great interest in the development of Iron 
mines in the township and considerable exploring had been 
done, a shaft had been sunk. There would soon be an 
influx of labor and business expansion as a result. 

There was no creditable meat market in town since my 
father had quit the business. I had acquired considerable 
experience in connection with father's meat business and 
decided to put in a REAL market. My proposal received 
much encouragement and financial help was assured if 
needed. It was because the expense of remodeling and for 
needed equipment would exceed my pile. We found it very 
advantageous to live right beside the market. I was able 
to secure an expert butcher right at the start and kept 
him until I had mastered sausage making, meat cutting and 
curing. Like most markets in those days, we bought on 
the hoof and dressed it out at the slaughter house, 


At the iron mines they were now adding miners who brought 
families with them, The Company had built a number of 
cottages and a boarding house. They used lots of meat 
and to supply them I had a special wagon fitted up and 
made two trips a week to deliver. I had done very well 
but I had inside information the mining was not to 
continue long, and when a satisfactory chance to sell 

the business came I let it go. I was fortunate. 


THE FRANK HACKETT BUILDING 


The small hall over this building was used for many 
purposes. While yet used for religious purpose, it was 
also used for two summers for a private school for young 
children, taught by Miss Katie Rich. There was no other 
school in the village at that time and this school was 
provided so the small children could get a start in 
education, without having to go out in the country to 
the Sproul school. After the church services were 
discontinued the hall was taken over by the Woodman 
Lodge for a few years as their meeting place. Meanwhile 
and later, it was used as Band practice hall and also as 
a barber shop. When the meat market below was discon- 
tinued by Mr. Hackett the property was sold to Jack 
O'Neill to be used as a billiard hall, and was so used 
for several years. Next and last it was rented to Bill 
Bonnell as a tin shop and his many other services, 
including clock repair. Then it was sold in about 1902. 
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BANK OF NORTH FREEDOM 


About 1902 mining activities and general development in 
the area called for a bank. Mr. T. W. Warren of Baraboo 
became interested, bought the property and had the present 
building erected. A private organization was set up with 
Mr. Warren as President and his son Will as Cashier. It 
was duly appreciated and well-patronized at the start but 
closing of the mines, which soon followed made it neces- 
sary to reorganize with more local stock holders and to 
insure success, Farmers and local business men responded 
and reorganized with.local Directors. R. B. Dickie was 
made President and Walter Hahn was continued as Cashier. 
Both Dickie and Hahn proved competent and both served until 
ill health forced retirement. Now after fify years the 
bank is on a solid business basis. 


THE BAND 


I was an active member of the North Freedom band for more 
than ten years, but not at the beginning. I have noted in 
the previous history that some who were members were 
omitted. I will list them per priority as I recall from 
the start. M. A. Burt, Ralph Burt, Chas. Hengstler, Jack 
Dickie (Leader), Wm. Doherty, R. M. Dickie, Allen McCoy, 
A. D. Main, Major Hackett. (No snare drum at start), 
Geo. W. Hackett, Frank Minick, Artie Burt, Henry Kappke, 
Jack Gunnison, Fred Case, Ed Stackman, John Smith, Albert 
and Fred Templin, Bruce McCoy. The band was a fine asset 
to the village. They could always count on the band to 
play without charge of socials, Decoration Day or other 
holidays or picnics. In appreciation the citizens 
responded with benefit socials to help pay for band 
uniforms. We got them and did we "put on the style". 

We had many out-of-town jobs, Elroy, Lime Ridge, Hillsboro, 
Wisconsin Dells, Ironton, Merrimac and always for Sauk 
County Old Settlers. There was fine vocal talent in the 
band and was often made us of, especially a quartette 
composed of Jack Dickie, E. E. Darling, Henry Koppke 

and Jack Gunnison. These were “gala days" in the Old 
Town. 


OLD SETTLERS ASSOCIATION 


For many years the Old Settlers annual meeting and picnic 
was held in John Hackett's grove in North Freedom. People 
came from most all parts of the County by team and carriage 
as this was in the “horse and buggy" days. Not to include 
an account of these annual gatherings would be like 
ignoring Christmas or the 4th of July. 
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With old Mr. Canfield, Perennial Secetary, taking the place 
of Santa Claus, I well remember how us boys used to keep 
close watch down the road for old Pedro, a little sorrel 
horse bringing the Secretary to stop at our home, as he 
always did. I recall too, the keen interest I took in 
listening to him and my father discuss religion, recounting 
early day experiences or discussing business matters and 
program for the annual meeting. 


With my first recollection of the Old Settlers meeting, I 
recall a Mr. Chas. Hersinger was then President, but my 
father soon succeeded him in that office and together with 
Mr. Canfield served the Association until it was abandoned. 
They worked well together. 


At the evening meeting of the annual event they always had 
a large bonfire to light the speakers stand and a large 
arrangement of seating. There was little of the serious- 
ness of the program put on at this time but rather intro- 
ductions and stories by old settlers from various parts 

of the County. To please those who cared most for lighter 
entertainment a few reputed story tellers were called on 
and were able to extract loud laughter and much cheering. 
At this, Mr. Canfield took a hand by telling visionary 
experiences he had gone through during his work as County 
Surveyor. Some of them were very good, but John Hanger 
was the real expert “story teller", and always came out 


on top. 


The Bowry Dance: This, of course, was what attracted the 
young folks and they really had a gala time. The music- 
ians usually were Dan and Milo Seeley and Geo. Sullivan 

on violin, George Douglas on the Dulsomer and sometimes 
with an accordian. Jim Curtis was the favorite caller and 
"Rockie" Bonnell the usual floor master. As stated else- 
where in this history, our North Freedom band furnished 


the music for the general occasion. 
MOVED TO DEVILS LAKE 


It was in the early nineties that the Association acquired 
a plot of ground a short distance from the west side of 
Devils Lake. Mr. Canfield and my father were in their 
glory supervising the laying out of the grounds and build- 
ing the quite large log cabin. There was spring of good 
water near by and although it was a lot of work to clear 
for suitable picnic space the President and Secretary 

did most of the work. A very novel attraction on this 
property was Mr. Canfield's “Tree House". It was really 
quite a structure with the floor supported by timbers 
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attached to trees. Mr. Canfield actually lived there for 


certain periods. He spent many happy hours there. But 
now, like the two old cronies that built it, all this has 
been removed since the state took it over and added it to 


the Devils Lake State Park. 
A DEMOCRATIC POSTMASTER 


Following the election of Grover Cleveland in 1880, North 
Freedom had its first Democratic Postmaster when P. C. 
Elliott, the only prominent democrat in the village, 
secured the appointment. He did so depending on his son, 
Jefferson Irving, known as "Shug", who up to this time 
had been engaged with the C. F. Cooley Fuel Co. at Madison. 
He was made Assistant Postmaster and was very efficient 
and later received the appointment as Postmaster and 
served for many years. I have previously mentioned the 
earlier Postmaster and some later, but due to the unusual 
circumstances and the candy shop "Shug" conducted in 
connection with the office, I feel he deserved this 


special mention. 


JUNIOR PIONEERS 


The following list do not qualify as "Early Pioneers" yet 
deserve mention for the good services they rendered in 
one way or another in the development of the community: 


George W. Davies, teacher, County Superintendent, a tire- 
less worker in all educational projects and farmers clubs, 
and a member of the County Board. 


Sam J. Hackett, Engineer, Village Clerk & Trustee, a good 
citizen. 


R. S. Lange, merchant, successor to Lawton, a prominent 
churchman. 


C. Egerer, hardware dealer, public spirited citizen. 


H. M. Eschenbach, merchant, Boy Scout Master, useful citizen. 


Dan Fullmer, merchant, farmer, Village Trustee, Street 
Commissioner. 


Whitney Fullmer, general trucking. 
Mrs. Whitney Fullmer, Village Clerk. 


Wm, Hill, Supervisor of County Board, very good citizen. 
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Walter Hill, associated with Barker Creamery and stock buyer. 
Geo, Ahrensmeyer, Village Trustee, long time barber. 
Percy Barnes, successor to J. N. Douglas. 
A. A. Johnson, successor to Barnes, good citizen. 
Bartle Ragatz, associated with J. N. Douglas, merchant. 
Max Pawlisch, successor to Egerer Hardware, Village Pres. 
Herman Pagel, blacksmith, successor to Albert Pettys. 
Mrs. Mable Buxton, Village Librarian for twenty-five years. 
D. W. Seeley, Village Pres. for more than twenty years. 


John W. Warne, teacher, Clerk of School Board, Super- 
intendent of Quarry. 


Walter Hahn, Cashier of North Freedom bank. 
Charlie Elger, Station Agent, successor to B. J. Cook. 
Chas. Lange, engineer, worked several years on State Hwy. 


Milton Maine, early teamster, thresher and operator of 
custom wood saws; his first powered by team power, followed 


by steam power. 


Later Doctors: Dr. Griep, Sr.; Dr. Otto C. Griep; Dr. 
Frank Jones and Dr. Fred Johnson, brought in by the Iron 


Mines Company. 


Because of high esteem for the late Wm. Voss, who served 
long and well as Secretary of the Oak Hill Cemetery Assoc., 


I make this special endorsement here--G.W.H. 


Village Firemen: Earliest and most active, as I recall: 
Pike, Gibson, Hackett, C. Klein, G. Brooks, Eschenbach, 
Ahrensmeyer, G. Davies, Gene Bonnell, W. Fullmer, Art 
Knapp, C. W. Hackett, and others. 


U.S. Railway Mail Clerks: By Priority: John Alexander 
(Town of Freedom), John Smith, Walter Draper, Ernest 
Ristau, Jake Hackett, Henry Griep, Fred Cuff and Jim 
Draper. All did good service but are now retired. 
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THE ORIGINAL "FIRST" THRESHING 


Throughout this narrative it has been my purpose to give 
priority to "Firsts" of whatever character. As regards 
threshing outfits I gave first place previously to Hackett 
and Kidd because theirs was the first in my time, but there 
was an earlier Thresher by the name of Tracy Southard other 
than that I learned from my father and uncle. He was the 
original owner of the forty acre tract which later became 
our family home. It joined my grandfather's home on the 
west and was probably secured by Mr. Southard soon after 
the Hacketts had built and settled on their clain. 


From what I know Mr. Southard must have been a progressive 
and forward looking man. He built the log house in which 
I and my brothers and sisters were born, which indicates 
that he had sold the place to father in about 1865. This 
would bring it up to the hop raising time and I believe 

my father built the harge hop house, barn and granary on 
the place. Mr. Southard had planted a large apple orchard 
which had grown to full bearing as I first remember it. 


The first real farming the Hacketts did, both for their 
living and a cash crop was grain raising, I have been 
told how they used the ancient flail to thresh their 
limited grain crop, but I recall my Uncle John Hackett 
having told me of their first threshing by machine in 
about 1854, and it was probably wheat from this threshing 
that Sam‘'l Hackett first hauled by team to Milwaukee, 125 
miles distance. It is probable this same machine did all 
the threshing in the area at the time and more than 
fifteen years. 


THE MACHINE WAS DISCARDED AS I FIRST SAW IT 


I remember it well as it served us boys as an extravagant 
plaything for many years. It sat near our barn where it 
had been dismantled and left by Mr. Southard. I recall 
there was a name painted on its side but I don't know 
what it was. It was somewhat smaller than its immediate 
successor but was built somewhat on the same order with 
many similar operating devices. It operated by horse 
power, four teams, and while it was entirely efficient, 
it was the most awkward contrivance one could imagine. 
It consisted of a large BULL wheel mounted on me end 

of two six by eight skids or sills placed at about 30 
inches apart. These were about 16 feet in length. Cogs 
on the lower side of the bull wheel turned a large shaft 
extended the length of the sills at the end of which 
were other cog wheels which turned knuckled tumbling 
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rods which connected with the ylinder pinion, which also 
operated all parts of the machine. Four wooden sweeps 
about 12 feet in length to which the teams were hitched 
furnished the power. The main sills were set flat on the 
ground and were solidly staked to the ground for operation 
and to move the power it had to be jacked up and placed 
on four wheels. 


THE POWER HAD OTHER USES TOO 


In my time the same power was used to operate a sawing rig 
known as a "drag-saw" outfit to cut large logs into blocks 
of stove wood length. As a small boy it was job to follow 
the horses around the circle and keep them moving. I well 
remember some cold feet and fingers I acquired in this 
work. As late as 1895 after I had bought the "40" which 
had been our “Sugar Bush", I personally refitted the 
power and used it to cut up the large Maple logs. This 

I could do alone after having helped to cut the trees 
down. These grew on extra good farming land which I 
wanted to clear for cultivation. The price I got for 

16 inch block wood was $1.25 for single cord delivered 

in North Freedom. I didn't get rich at it, but got the 
land cleared. 


HOP RAISING 


Prior to all the activities I have mentioned, hop raising 
had been the main source of outside cash, and good profits 
were realized but the "crash" came in 1875 and imperiled 
many investments and foiled many plans, although hop 
production still was profitable as late as 1882-83. I 
remember well in having had part in the work in these 
later years. In my “memories” I have described the 
required facilities necessary for raising, harvesting, 
curing and pressing into bales for marketing. The largest 
hop yard within the now Village limits, was on the P. C. 
Elliott farm, about three or four acres as I remember. 
Other sizeable yards were those of Frank Hackett, Sam'l 
John and P. T. Hackett. Grounds used by the last three 
are now covered by homes and gardens. There were three 
essential requirements necessary to success: a large 
quantity of poles 10 to 12 feet in length; a specially 
planned building for drying and curing; and an army of 
pickers at the harvest time. Some pickers had to come 
from considerable distance but it also meant a merry 
time. I was only old enough to look on in the earlier 
days. There was a large hop house on our farm, 
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HOTELS 


My Uncle John Hackett, had made well with hops but he must 
now turn to some other plan in the development. His 80 
acre tract extended a half mile south from the crossroads 
was much too cut up by the river. Sproul's slough and a 
large ledge of rock to warrant development into a real 
farm. North Freedom was in need of a hotel and he owned 
the ideal location for one right at the corners. His own 
friendly approach and the fact that his wife was a wonder- 
ful cook and housekeeper made an ideal conbination, so 
they made the venture. The "Drummers" as traveling sales- 
men were then called, would need livery service, so he 
built a large barn and equipped it for service. He built 
the first house in the residential section, and now he 
had provided the first hotel and they opened for business 
in the Fall of 1876. The hotel venture succeeded well 

for about ten years when Mrs. Hackett's health failed, 
making it necessary to quit the business and they decided 
to rent the hotel, They built a new home in a grove of 
large Maples south of the river and retired to an easier 
life, 


Mr. Sedgwick was the first renter of the hotel, but remained 
only a couple of years when Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Ashley of 
Baraboo were the next proprietors but soon gave it up. 

It was then turned over to the Coughrans' son-in-law and 
daughter Emma who conducted it profitably for several 
years until they decided to take up residence in California. 
The Trumbals became the next proprietors and they also 
continued the livery business as Coughrans had. Their 
business became very popular and they succeeded well but 
they, too, were thinking of retiring and when and oppor- 
tunity came to purchase the Wm. Brandt home across the 
street from Dr. Wetmore's place, they bought and remodeled 
it as a residence hotel, and continued there for a number 
of years. The Hackett of North Freedom Hotel had always 
had high ratings in their meals and service, but the 
accommodations were those of a rural hotel. Baraboo with 
its more modern hotels was not far away and the better 
trade went there. About this time the Iron Mines had 
begun to curtail business activity; however, prospecting 
Was still active and the Paul Lindays of Reedsburg took 
over about 1902 but did not continue long. They were 
succeeded by Miss Alice Brenan, she was succeeded by 

Chas. Davis' son, then the Will Randall's who operated 

on the basis of a boarding house. Mr. Hackett then 

sold the hotel to Chas. Johnson for residential purposes. 
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OAK HILL CEMETERY 


Due to the fact that my father and two uncles, Tim and 

John Hackett were prime movers in establishing Oak Hill 
Cemetery, I remember having heard much about the plans 

and of the men most interested in it. It was probably in 
the late 70's this took place. The ground for the original 
plat, about two acres, was secured from Enos Kimball. The 
location was ideal, extending east from the highway back 

to the bluff on the east. The location was less than half 
a mile from the corners, and the soil ideal for the purpose. 
I believe Mr. Kimball was the first President and others 

I recall among the promoters were: E. C. Ristau, J. L. 
Griton, G. W. Bloom, E. Rich, John Wiggins and others. 


I remember, too, that Chas. Lott, a fine young resident, 
was the first original burial. He had taken a job as 
brakeman on the C.N.W. and was killed in a railroad 
accident. This took place soon after the cemetery had 
been established. It was a tragic occurrence for the 
little town and made a deep impression on me. 


A SHRINE 


Every cemetery is a Shrine to someone or to many, and to 
the Hacketts, with more than two score kindred buried 
there, it has seemed doubly important to me. Of the 
fifteen children born to Sam‘'l and Dency Hackett, ten of 
them survived to ripe old age, and of these seven are 
sleeping there together with their descendants. It was 
rather tragic that after waiting twenty-two years for 
the coming of the railroad Sam'1l died less than a year 
after it's arrival, and was buried in the Ebeneezer 
Cemetery, where two of their small children had been 
buried previously. Dency, his wife, was buried beside 


him ten years later. 


In about 1906 I was elected President of the cemetery 
Association succeeding my father who had served in that 
office several’ years. Up to that time no special regu- 
lations had been adopted that would guarantee other 
than the most common care for up-keep. There was con- 
siderable dissatisfaction voiced by many regarding the 
neglect of care which resulted in the general undesira- 
bility, even though some lots had been well-cared for. 
After getting information as to what could be done to 
correct this situation, I was authorized by the Board 
to consult an attorney as to what could be done within 
the law. As a result, a resolution was passed author- 
izing an annual assessment of each lot owner to pay for 
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general up~keep to be discharged by the Association. 
There were objections to this plan at first from some 
who had taken care of their lots, but when it was seen 
that regular mowing and care of all lots made so great 

an improvement, objections ceased. The plan adopted 

also provided that for a cash payment of $25.00 perpetual 
care of such lots would be assured by the Association. 

I have been advised that many took advantage of this 


privilege. 


It has been very gratifying to hear many comments, even 
from strangers, praising, not only the care, but the 
general situation and layout of the cemetery. For instance, 
my son and his wife home from Japan for the summer took 
notes on cemeterys in several parts of the country, and 
especially in the east. The wife being a native of 
Vermont, said that nowhere had they seen a small cemetery 
with up-keep and general location, with its back to the 
high bluff, that was so appealing. 


OUR CLUB 


In the foregoing narrative I have used only plain facts 

and figures, with but few words used as a “window dress- 
ing". It may welt be considered a banquet of historical 
facts, but no banquet elaborate, although it may be, is 
complete without a good dessert. The story of our “C-L-U-B" 
seems the perfect answer. . 


It was on the night of our 10th wedding anniversary, 
December 28, 1902, that our Club was born. On that 
occasion Gertrude and I entertained a dozen couples of 
our young married friends at dinner at the North Freedom 
restaurant in the Draper Building, in the block east of 
the Bank. It was a jolly crowd and we had a jolly good 
time. Someone suggested that it should be followed up 
with other similar doings. Enough had been said and 

the Club was organized on the spot. Following is the 
list of those present: Wesley and Inez, Will and Clara, 
Sam and Luna, Major and Anna, all Hacketts, George and 
Emma Davies, Henry and Blanche Eschenbach, John and Ada 
Gunnison, Ernest and Lizzie Ristau, Chas. and Edna Alger, 
Chas. and Edith Hengstler, Bruce and Nettie McCoy, Jan 
and Mattie North, George and Gertrude Hackett. Those 
who joined later were: Ed and Ida Pike, Mr. and Mrs. 
Matt Gibson, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Donaghey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theo Knaus, and Dr. and Mrs. Ritzenthaler. 


There was a lot of business ability and world of fun in 
the group. Each couple took their turn at entertaining 
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and gave ample evidence they all knew how to do it right. 
I will describe just a few of the menus and programs of 
entertainment and these are only a fair sample. 


The first was by Major and Anna at their farm home, where 
they gave us a great treat to chicken dinner with Anna's 
famous home-made noodles and with her equally famous 
“Lilly cream puffs“, Ernest and Lizzie gave us a similar 
treat with Lizzie's famous "Irish Stew" which was greatly 
enjoyed by all. This was also quite a masquerade party 
with several elaborate or commercial outfits: John Donaghey 
represented Pompus Senator Babcock, black whiskers and all. 
Ernest Ristau and John Gunnison represented Smith Bros. 
Cough Drops in proper dress and side whiskers-—-they were 
good--at this same party Thad Knaus represented "Billy 
Green" with both outfits and actions. Bruce and Nattie 
McCoy entertained with a fine and elaborate oyster dinner. 
This was in the winter and included an old fashioned 
Sleigh ride to their country home. Wesley and Inez 
treated us to a "Maple Sugar off" and followed it up with 
a fine musical entertainment, which included Major and 
Jack Gunnison. It was a real treat. 


Nearly every couple before-named entertained in some was 
during the years of the Club activities, each couple 
endeavoring to outdo the others, and all did better than 
I can tell it. Perhaps the largest and best remembered 
of all was when the men folks alone entertained at an 
Old Time party in the M.W.A. Hall. The first course was 
mush and milk which was entirely appropriate, but it 
didn't end with that. One unusual feature was a big 
block of ice gouged out in the shape of a bowl and contained 
an elaborate punch. This party too was a masquerade re- 
presenting old style customs and much comedy. Henry 
Eschenbach was big Indian Chief with Blanche his richly 
adorned "Squaw" queen; George and Emma Davies wer the 
pudgy fat man and his pretty little girl wife; Will and 
Clara were not 6nly dressed in old time, but in hard 
time outfits. This was a real masquerade with everyone 
present dressed appropriately but differently. Gertrude 
and I represented John and Priscilla Alden in costume of 
Plymouth Days. This was a sort of good-by party. The 
Pikes and Gibsons soon were leaving us and also, too, 
Will and Clara were soon going to California to live. 

It was the last big event the Club ever put on, although 
they had many later parties with fewer and fewer Club 
members present. Our members had disappeared in one way 
or another, but friendship and memories of those associ- 


tions have lasted. 
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It is now more than a half century since the Club came 
into being and at this date March 21, 1965 there are but 
three couples of us and three single members who could 
answer to roll call, namely George and Gertrude Hackett, 
George and Emma Davies, Chas. and Edith Hengstler; the 
singles are Major Hackett, Ernest Ristau, Blanche Eschen- 
bach, Mrs. Pike and Mrs. Elger. 


HACKETTS HALL 


For many years, dating from the early seventies, the hall 
over Tim Hackett'’s store was the largest, in fact, the 
only public place for assembly aside from the churches; 
the latter being quite restricted as to nature of enter- 
tainments permitted. All meetings and entertainments 
not of religious nature wer held in “Hacketts Hall". It 
served a real purpose. The Good Templars Lodge was one 
of the first regular users, with a membership of more 
than 100. It was also used for elections, for Old 
Settlers winter meetings, traveling shows and frequent 
dances, saetimes more than a hundred couples on those 
occasions, Oyster suppers were served at John Hackett's 
Hotel for fifty cents per couple. In those early days 
Hackett's orchestra consisted of Wesley, violin: Oscar 
Carpenter, 2nd violin; Major, bass violin; and Inez Burt 
Hackett at organ. That was the beginning of the Hackett 
orchestra which later became quite famous and served a 
wide territory. This gave Tim Hackett great satisfaction, 
for earlier he had been rated a good violinist, and had 
played for many country dances. This hall and orchestra 
were much prized assets of early North Freedom and 
deserve a place in its history. It was in this hall the 
first Hackett family reunion was held on Thanksgiving 
Day, 1879, and this year they celebrate their "Diamond 
Jubilee" at Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


The building which included the hall, like most constructions 
in pioneer days, had not been built very substantial. I 
had retained ownership of the property when selling the 
meat business and with the closing of the mines about 1910, 
my successor had "folded up". Prospects for the future 

of North Freedom did not warrant the extensive remodeling 
the building would have required so I decided to raze 

it and use the good material to remodel our house at 
"Raven Rock Farm" and enlarge poultry buildings, It 
worked out well. Years later I sold the land for a gas 
station and other uses now on it. It was no longer 
“Hacketts Corners", 
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A BRIEF REVIEW 


Anyone who may read this "Historical Sketch" at any future 
date will be enthused at the rapid rise, following the 
arrival of the Railroad; through the building of the town 
and the rise and recession of the Iron Mines and all the 
activities I have mentioned. During the first twenty-five 
years following the coming of the Railroad most of the 
buildings now (1955) standing in North Freedom had been 
built and fully occupied with population as high as 800. 
The great forests round about had been harvested. As 
many as three saw mills had been operating much of the 
time in making lumber and other products; requiring the 
service of many people; and before the let down in these 
activities, extensive prospecting for iron ore and mine 
development came in with its many demands and importation 
of minors. To meet all demands required the operation of 
half a dozen stores and a score of smaller businesses. 
Compare all this with North Freedom today, when improved 
roads and automobiles bring Baraboo and other large towns 
near for easy shopping, makes it easy to understand “The 


harvest was past", 


THE CONCLUSION 


But,--like a gem in a beautiful diadem, North Freedom 
sets in the center of one of the most beautiful valleys 

I have found in travel through forty states, and none 
surpass it for abundant and pleasant rural living. I 
here pause to honor my Grandsire for the good judgment 
and wisdom he exercised in choosing this valley for his 
future home, while yet a wilderness. Of this valley, 

W. H. Canfield, early County Surveyer and Historian, 

has written "My estimate of the total assets, at low 
estimate, 'Mother Nature's free gift to the early settlers 
of this two-hundred square miles, Baraboo Valley to be 
worth one million dollars". To the Hacketts, now living 
in North Freedom it is truly a "Shrine", a heritage of 
pleasant memories, and with many forebears sleeping in 
beautiful "Oak Hill" cemetery, will so remain. In writing 
this story it has been difficult for me to refrain from 
naming certain persons with special credit for their 
personal service in the uplift of the community, but I 
wouldn't know where to stop. There are, or were, many 

in the area outside the village whose loyalty and support 
has been most valuable. We honor them all. 


x“*ekeekeer 
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SOME CORRECTIONS IN 
GEORGE W, HACKETT'S ARTICLE 
WITH ADDED FACTS 


I have stated elsewhere that my husband and I borrowed 
the Registers of District No. 3 in the spring of 1950. 


I copied much from these registers, but this was too 
detailed for publication. In 1953, at the State Fair-- 
I was given "The Century Farm Certificate," which is 
awarded to those who have owned government land for a 


century. 


The facts I had to furnish were added to, and in September 
of 1955 The Reedsburg Times Press published this article 
in three weekly editions, which they named, “The History 
Of A Pioneer Family." 


When I had it typed originally, it was named "With the 
Dickie's For A Century, " 


This was a fitting time as both Dickie families came to 
their land, near North Freedom, Wisconsin in the summer 
Of. 18556 


I needed accurate facts about the North Freedom School 
District. For several years I had been asking, but 
opinions differed. 


I knew much from my husband's family, from Miss Anne 
Donaghey, her sister, Mrs. John Patterson, Alice McCoy, 
later, Mrs. John Fabrey, and others, but I found all I 
needed and much more, when I read George W. Hackett's 
excellent account of the Early Days in North Freedom, 


Mrs. George W. Hackett and I had corresponded through 
the years, since they moved from North Freedom. I had 
visited them in a Rest Home in Rhinelander, Wisconsin. 
Both were frail, but mentally alert. 


Mrs. Hackett wrote that the only copy to be had was the 
one in the North Freedom Library. This presented a 
problem. It looked as if I would have to bring a secretary 
from Madison, as the Librarian said this “one copy" could 
not be taken from North Freedom, but after someone else 
had taken it to Madison and returned it, I was permitted 
to take it for a few days. In this time I was able to 
have several copies typed so the data is safe. Now I 

am having it typed again with my corrections, and other 
facts added, and bound so I can place it in several 
libraries, 
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I consider Mr. Hackett's article priceless. I know of no 
one who could duplicate it. It is well planned and well 
executed, and a worthy contribution to the history of 
North Freedom, 


Mr. Hackett is correct in saying that the early North 
Freedom School was located on the Wm, Sproul farm, a mile 
south of the village. I am indebted to Mrs. Allen McCoy, 
whose father, George Schutz now owns the original site. 
Mrs. McCoy typed two pages of data from his deed. Many 
have owned this site, known until recently as the James 
Sproul residence. 


Here are the facts from the Abstract: 5495 U.S. Patent 

to Es N. W. & Section 11-11-5 and other lands. United 

States of America, Wm. Sproul, executed August 10, 1850. 
Recorded December 19, 1853, Vol. H, Page 288. Much more 
follows, then we reach this important sale. 


April 22, 1879, Wm. Sproul and Mary Sproul, sold to the 
Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul's Society. Land Description 
as follows: Beginning 18 rods North of the S.E. of the 
N.E. %, N.W.%, 11-11-5. Thence N. 16 rods, thence W. 18 
rods, thence southwesterly following the top of the bank 
at the north edge of the ravine to the point of beginning. 


One (1) acre, 


The Lutheran Diamond Jubilee Bulletin states that the 
price paid was $105. They held their services there 
until they moved to North Freedom, December 16, 1897. 

The Evangelical Lutheran St. Paul's Society sold to 
James Sproul the same one acre, same description that the 
Society bought from Wm. and Mary Sproul on April 22, 


1879. 


The North Freedom School House, was in the beginning 
on the same location as the James Sproul residence, 
James Sproul was the son of Mary and Wm. Sproul, and 
was a Civil War Veteran. 


George W. Hackett tells us that although there was an 
addition added to the School House, it had too many 
pupils for a one room school. 


Floyd Bender, a grandson of Wm, Lyon, an early owner of 
the present Robert Favire farm, says when he was a High 
School student his parents lived on this farm. This 
addition to the school house had been moved there. 

His father used the lumber to build a shelter for the 


water tank. 
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Mr. Hackett says his dates are approximate. While at our 
farm home last summer, I opened an atlas of the State of 
Wisconsin, published in 1875. The following letter con- 
cerning "the division of the North Freedom School" was in 
it. Probably my father-in-law, John Dickie, Jr., as Clerk 
of District No. 3 had consulted the Atlas and left the 
letter in it. Here is an exact copy of the letter. Note 
the small "h" in Hackett. 


"To the Clerk of School District No. (3) three 
in the Town of Freedcm, Sauk Co., Wis. whereas 
the undersigned Town board of the Town of Freedom 
contemplated an alteration of the boundries of 
School District Number Three of said Town as follows 
to take the South three-fourths of Section Sixteen 
Town (11) Range (5 from No. 3 and attach the same 
to District Number Seven of said town.) You are 
hereby notified that we will be present at 
hackett‘'s hall on the 9th day of August A.D. 1883 
at ten (10) o’clock in the forenoon of said day to 
decide upon such proposed alteration." 
Dated this 28th day of July, 1883 
Charles Hixrschinger) 
Leonard Rose )Supervisors 


As you know the district was divided. The North Freedom 
pupils had a new two room brick school house, on the same 
site as the present school house. I have seen a fine 
picture of this school house, with its teachers and pupils. 
George W. Davies came in i898 and taught until he was 
appointed County Superintendent in the spring of 1906. He 
is shown in front of this two-room brick school house 

with his teachers and a fine group of pupils. Alexander 
Wetmore is shown clearly with a few boys who climbed high. 


This school house, too, became overcrowded and was razed. 
Mr. Hackett tells us that the original part of the present 
high school building has four rooms. It was ready for 
school in the fall of 1902. Miss Anne Donaghey told me 
that Robert B. Dickie gave the dedicatory address. 


I had the pleasure of acting as a substitute teacher for 
Mr. Davies for three days in the spring of 1906, while he 
attended an Institute for County Superintendents. 


Another error Mr. Hackett made vcs to indicate’ that the 
State of Wisconsin was .p2ned for settlement in 1848 when 
it actually took place at a much earlier date. 
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I beg leave to tell you a little about the background of our 
beautiful State of Wisconsin in the hopes that it will in- 
duce many of you to consult Encyclopedias and histories to 
know more of this fascinating story, namely "The ordnance 
of 1787". The New England States finally ceded their claims 
of Western Expansion to the Federal Government. This gave 
the government what was known as the "Northwest Territory". 


The Principles of Thomas Jefferson formed the basis for 
the Territory. "The Bill of Rights" was included. There 
was to be no slavery, but runaway slaves must be returned 
to their owners. There was to be a Section in every 
Township set aside fcr the support of schools. I have 
vaiued the following provision, 


"Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall be forever encouraged.“ Unfor- 
tunately the State of Wisconsin sold its school lands 
early. In i850 land was sold at $1.25 per acre. 


Five great states were formed from "I'he Northwest Terri- 
tory." Ail so fertile and so productive that they are call+ 
ed "The breadbasket of the world", 


The first sectlement was Mariette, Ohio in 1777. The 
rapid movement of population into "The Northwest Terri- 
tory" is shown by the dates of the admission of the 
States carved out of this area. Each territory could 
become a State when it had 5,000 male voters. Ohio 
became a State in 1803, Indiana i816, Illinois in 1818, 
Michigan in 1837, Wisconsin in 1848, The laws of the 
thirteen original States were erforced here, 


Wisconsin was opened for settlement at Mineral Point in 
1834. Milwaukee in 1838 and St. Croix Falls in 1848. 
There was a territorial government organized in 1836, 


There was such a rapid settlement.from the Eastern States 
and Europe that the population surged north in Illinois 

and overflowed into the Southern counties of Wisconsin, 

Whitewater celebrated its 125, the 4th July of 1962, and 
placed a plaque on a great burr oak, planted by surveyors 
as a refere.ce point when surveying and laying out towns 
ard sections in early days. These were known as witness 


trees. 


In August Derleth’s Sauk County Centenial History of 
Wisconsin, it is stated that the first family came in 1838 
to Sauk City. Coiint Haraszthy came to Sauk City in 1840. 
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It was not until the Eastern States ceded their claims to 
the Federal Government in 1784 and this land became a 
territory of the United States, that it was decided to 
divide the Western territory by lines of latitude two 
degrees apart intersected by longitudinal lines drawn 
through the middle of the Kanawha River and the falls of 
the Ohio. In 1785 this provision was made by Congress 
for the survey of the Western lands. This wise pro- 
vision was made to avoid the litigation caused in the 
Eastern States by no definite boundary and had followed 
tiie English plan, of using some natural feature such as 


a stream. 


This data and much more is to be found in the World Book 
Encyclopedia, Vol. 12, also in United States Histories. 


I wish to correct an error made by Mr. Hackett who tells 
us that the G.A.R. Post at North Freedom was named for 
John Faller who fell in the Civil War. A study of the 
Registers of District No. 3 showed that he served as 
Chairman of the School Board meeting of District No. 3 
in 1878 and 1879. He had married Pauline Ristau and 
was renting the Ristau farm. 


I asked his nephew, Ernest Ristau, for more information. 
I am deeply indebted to him as he always replied. I 
quote from a letter dated: 


October 15, 1950 
"Dear Friend, 


In regard to your inquiry regarding my uncle, 
John Faller, I have a very hazy recollection of hin, 
but I heard my parents speak of his military 
experiences in the Civil War. 


It seems the regiment to which he was assigned 
was captured while enroute to join a larger unit, and 
really never was in a battle. 


John Faller spent his time as a soldier in 
Libby Prison, how long that was I do not know, but 
it surely broke all but his spirit. When discharged, 
he did not know his own name when he arrived at 
Barabco. ? 


Philip Cheek went to the depot to see name- 
less soldiers, and found his own brother-in-law. 


The G.A.R. post was named for him as he was the 
first member to die. I hope this answers your 
questions, it is all I can give. 


Regards and best wishes 
(Signed) Ernest Ristau" 


The following letter was from our friend, the late T. F. 
Risley. 


T. F. Risley 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
March 14, 1950 


"My dear Mrs. Dickie, 


Yes, Philip Cheek, was my uncle, having 
married a sister of my mothers. Her maiden name 
was Kate Faller. Mr. Cheek was a local preacher 
in the Methodist Church and decided to go into 
the ministry, but the Civil War and other events 
changed his mind. It is said that while he was 
preaching at the Ebenezer Church, near North 
Freedom he heard a girl in a pink sun-bonnet 
sing a hymn. He asked for an introduction, This 
girl became Mrs, Philip Cheek. 


My mother was Amelia Faller. She married 
my father, G. T. Risley, here. They moved to 
Philadelphia about 1870. There were seven of us, 
six boys and one girl. They returned to Baraboo: 


Regards to all 
(Signed) Fred Risley" 


I again asked Ernest Ristau for more data. He replied 
from San Diego: 


February 28, 1961 


"Dear :iFriesd, .., 


John Faller is buried in what is called the 
Slentz Cemetery between Baraboo and North Freedom 
in the town of Baraboo. 


He had two sons, now dead. I never heard 
of any rank, just a plain soldier, John Faller 


and the entire company to which he belonged, as I 
was told by my parents, practically marched into 
Libby Prison, 


I hope this helps you. 
(Signed) E. E. Ristau" 


I am indebted to Mrs. Allen McCoy, who went to the 
cemetery last winter and copied this data from the 
monument ;: 


“John Faller, Veteran Company A, Regiment of 
Wisconsin Infantry, died May 17, 1881, age 38 
years and six months, and 15 days." 


Pauline, wife of John Faller, born October 21, 
1852 died January 4, 1899." 


Thus, we see that this brave young man did not fall in 
battle. His was a harder fate, to be kept in Libby 
Prison until his health was so shattered that he died 
young. 


I wish to correct an error made by Mr. Hackett regard- 
ing the telephone. This letter from the company 
explains all: 
“from the desk of 
RICHARD G, FISCHER 


‘Mrs. R. B. Dickie 
Madison Wisconsin 


Attached is a little history of the 
early telephone in North Freedom. Hope 
this will help you in some way. 


(Signed) R. G. Fischer' 
Present manager--Richard G,. Fischer" 
The first telephone in North Freedom was installed in 
the fall of 1902, It was located in the Commercial Hotel, 


at the corner of Maple and Walnut Streets, and connected 
this community with Baraboo. 
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The instrument was the property of James A. Murray, a line- 
Man for the Killiaum Telephone Company, who came to North 
Freedom late in 1902 to build a telephone exchange. In 

the spring of 1903, Murray's local telephone company opened 
an exchange for local service with thirty subscribers, 
Later that year he merged with the Baraboo Telephone 
Company and became manager for the firm at both North 
Freedom and Baraboo, 


In 1910, the Wiscorisin Telephone Company acquired the 
property and facilities of the Baraboo Telephone Company. 
The North Freedom central office of the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Company was located in the Roberts building. 


On January 2, 1912, the building was completely destroyed 
by fire, forcing a move to quarters in the bank building 
directly across the street. A new switchboard was 
installed and service was restored in four days. The 
exchange office remained there until the change to dial 
operation in December, 1958. 


The North Freedom managers have included, in order, James 
A. Murray, Oscar Qualle, V. W. Deist, W. L. Cash, Charles 
Du Charme, James G. McEniry, Raymond J. Gleason and 
Richard G. Fischer, the present manager. 


John Dickie, Jr. and his son Jack were among the early 
subscribers, Here is a copy of a telephone receipt I 
found among the papers of John Dickie, Jr. 


"From: John Dickie, Jr. for one year's phone 
rent. 


Fifteen ------- Dollars 
From October 1, 1903 to October 1, 1904. 
$15.00 J. A. Murray” 


For some years after this we paid $15.00 yearly for 
telephone service. 


We had many obliging telephone girls but Delia Lange, 
daughter of Henry Lange served longest. 


It was shortly after she.. married August Beckley, but 
still at her post, that we had a violent sleet storm on 
February 22, 1922. This wrecked the lines and service 


ceased for a short time. 
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Delia put North Freedom on the map! 


She was out at 6 a.m. next morning picking up lines and 
making connections so that some service was soon restored. 


For this the Telephone Co. granted Delia an Honorary Life 
Membership in the Theodore M. Vale Memorial "for noteworthy 
public service awarded to Mrs. August Beckley, Chief 
Operator at North Freedom for exceptional initiative and 
services under difficult conditions, and loyalty to the 


public." 


She was given $250 and both a bronze and a silver medal. 


Delia lives in Madison and is now frail. Her husband 
furnished these facts. 


A North Freedom Post Office. 


I enclose a letter of inquiry in regard to an early North 
Freedom Post Office that may be of interest: 


"WISCONSIN POSTAL HISTORY SOCIETY 


Route 3 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin 


18 January, 1951 


Mrs. R. B. Dickie 
North Freedom, Wis. 


Dear Mrs. Dickie: 


I have read with much interest your recent 
article in the Milwaukee Journal entitled "An Atlas 
Of 6355- 


In referring to a Sauk County map of 1871, 
I note that the northeast quarter of section l, 
Town of Freedom, is in the name of John Dickie Sr. 
This is, no doubt the land mentioned in your 
article and I am wondering if you have any know- 
ledge of a post office called Freedom that was 


very nearby. 


The data that I have is from the National 
Archives, there is some doubt as to the location. 
I have found the location from an old map show- 
the location in the south-east corner of Excelsior, 
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the record from the National gives it as the town 
of Freedom. This post office was established 

16 July, 1850, the first postmaster was James 
Christie, it was discontinued 2 February-1853. 
Your present post office was established 

13 February-1872 with James 0. Haines as the 
first postmaster. 


It may be that you have some knowledge, if 
so, I will gréatly appreciate any help that you 
can give me. I will await your reply with much 
interest. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) John P. Barr. 
John P. Barr. 


This John Christie was a Scotsman, and a friend of my 
father-in-law, John Dickie, Jr. 


This Christie farm , in the 1930's was called the 
Spaulding Farm. It is located on Hy. 136. I was told 
it is now owned by Theodore Herwig. 


This sad tale was related by the Dickie's. John Dickie 
had two sons. Early one Sunday they both went skating on 
the Baraboo River. They were drowned. 


In the Civil’War days the Dickie's traveled to Baraboo to 
get their mail. 


A copy of a letter George W. Hackett wrote to Mrs. Robert 
B. Dickie: 


“Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sent e1sgii1955 


My dear Friend 


Some one*was kind enough to mail me a late 
issue of the Reedsburg Times Press, in which I 
was happy to find your fine write-up, of the 
Dickie's. I congratulate you on writing this 
historical account of so worthy a family, whose 
acquaintance and friendship I have long enjoyed. 
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I hope it will be copied by the Baraboo paper, 
so more old friends will get to read it. I 
congratulate you too, on the splendid contributions 


you made personally to the family. 


I write very little now but Gertrude will 
add a note, 


Most sincerely 


(Signed) Geo. W. Hackett" 
*The copy of the paper came from Mr. & Mrs. Geo. W. 
Davies. 


Copy of a second letter George W. Hackett wrote to Mrs. 
Robert B. Dickie. 


"Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
October 14, 1955. 


My Dear Mrs. Dickie, 


With failing eye sight and general poor health 
it is real labor for me to write, which 
is my excuse for not answering your letter of 
some weeks ago. Please pardon me. I have only 
recently received and read the last installment 
of your very fine Dickie History. 


Again I congratulate you, not only on the 
history, but also on your evident desire to con- 
tribute to the most worthy cause of leaving a 
definite, true narrative of actual pioneering 
in Wisconsin. The care and effort it took to 
look upall the details you have arranged so well, 
speak glowingly of the interest you had 
at heart and so $ trust that posterity of all 
those courageous and worthy pioneers will in 
future years call you blessed for this worthy 
work. I am one of the few remaining who had the 
pleasure and benefit of a personal acquaintance 
with nearly all members of both families. I have 
only praise and happy memories of those asaocia- 
tions. I commend you for not having made over 
statements and having granted the trials, and 
experiences decribed might well be applied to 
many other pioneering families. I am proud to 
have come from such a family myself. 
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Like you, I was never satisfied with the 
History of North Freedom compiled by committee. 


In order that my descendents and others 
interested might know the true story, I wrote 
from memory mostly the true story of nearly 20,000 
words, last winter. Gertrude at 86 typed it for 
me, and when it is retyped it will be kept with 
the North Freedom Library. I hope you may read 
it sometime, 


They will also have the Hackett Family History 
which I edited after fifty years as Family 
Historian. 


Please excuse mistakes. 
Most sincerely 
(Signed) Geo, H. Hackett.“ 


"501 Clifden Drive 
Madison, Wis. 
June, 1961 


Dear Friends at North Freedon, 


While busy getting copies of George W. 
Hackett's History of North Freedom typed, I had 
a letter from Mrs. Hackett dated May 24, 1961, 
from Rhinelander, Wisconsin. She appeared to be 
well and happy, still able to write an interesting 
letter. I quote a few lines, "I think much of 
the many pleasures I had in the years with George, 
65 of them, and live much in being thankful that 
life has not entirely shut me out." 


Her death came suddenly. She died Junel4, 
1961. At last she had come home to North Freedom. 
Graveside services were held about 2:30 p.m. 

June 16, with a group which included her nieces 
from Rockfor, Illinois and their brother, a few 
Hackett's representing different families, the rest 
old time friends from North Freedom and Rock 


Springs. 


Her Pastor from Rhinelander conducted a 
suitable service. This good woman was laid to 
rest beside her son and husband. Her daughter- 
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in-law accompanied the body. She was very 
friendly. It was a beautiful summer afternoon. 
The cemetery was at its best with flowers and 


shrubs, 


In this last letter, Mrs. Hackett told me 
she would be 91 in June. She had lived a long and 
a worthy life. 


These dates may be of interest. 


George W. Hackett born December, 1867, died 
September 10, 1959, 


(Signed) Mrs. Robert B. Dickie” 


Corrections abeut the Dickie Families as made in the 
"HISTORY OF NORTH FREEDOM, " 


In one of Mr. Hackett's letters included in these pages 
he says he was not completely satisfied with some facts 


recorded in 
“The Story of the Town of Freedom and Village of 


North Freedom," 


I too, especially regret that we were not consulted. We. 
could have supplied correct information, but no one asked 


for... 


Wrong statements when published and not subsequently 
corrected, became accepted as truths. 


It is customary to make these corrections on an added 
sheet which is bound in with the manuscript. 


I venture now to give correct facts. My father-in-law 
was always known as John Dickie, Jr. His first cousin 
who was Older, was known as John Dickie, Sr. 


When my husband returned to the farm, he and his second 
cousin Robert, took their initials. My husband was known 
as R. B. Dickie, his cousin as R. M. Dickie. Both 
families came to Milwaudee in 1850, and to their land 

in 1855, which they had purchased in 1853. 


They sang under the great Hugh Templeton in the Presby- 
terian Parish Church of Ochiltree, Ayrshire, Scotlaad-- 


not in Milwaukee. 


John Dickie, Sr. was the original owner of the Egerer 
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Bros. farm, He gave the land on which two szghool houses 
were built, and land for a cemetery. He was one of the 
three men who signed the contract for the first school 
as members of the school board. Since John Dickie, Jr. 
was Clerk for forty-two years, this school was known as 
the Dickie School. The name was changed in February, 
1917, at a community meeting to Diamond Hill because of 
sparkle in the rocks there. 


These are the correct facts about Sarah Dickie. She 
taught her home district sohool for several years, also 
the Hengstlers. She attended Baraboo High School. She 
was graduated from Whitewater State Normal in 1890 in 

a Class of seven. She taught one year at Kenosha and 

the next year at Elkhorn. Then desiring a high school 
position, she waited until January of 1893 for an opening. 
She was employed as a high school teacher at Waukesha 
were she gave 424 years of outstanding continnous teaching. 
She said during these years, she had taught every subject 
in the cirriculum. 


After twenty-five years, Waukesha took a day off to 
honor her. There was a brass band, the City Council, 

the School Board Members, and many friends at the recept- 
ion. I was standing beside her when the distinguished 
Old banker, Andrew Frame, said, “it was a lucky day for 
Waukesha when I hired you." She was honored several 


times after. 


Her students wrote her obituary which was published in 
the, Waukesha Freeman. They said she was absolutely 
just. You got what you earned, no more, no less. She 
stressed good work and accepted no failure. She stayed 
after school to help those needing help. 


Her Pastor, Dr. Alfred Gregory conducted her funeral 
service. He calleiher, “The Lady with the Book", and 
said, "The World can I11l afford to lose these fine 
Puritan people, who see their duty and do it." 


Mr. Hackett gives these facts about the Bank of North 
Greedom, 


"About 1902 Mr. T. Warren erected the present bank 
building. A private organization was set up with 
Mr. Warren as President and his son Will as cashier 
assisted by Walter Hahn. It was fully appreciated 
and well patronized at the start, but closing of 
the mines made it necessary to reorganize with 
more local stockholders to insure success," 
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I shall add that Walter Hahn continued to serve the bank 
until his early death. 


Since it appears that I am the only one left to tell 
about this new organization, I will attempt to do so. 


We were married February 28, 1906. The reorganization 
of the bank I believe is credited with being completed 


in May of 1906. 


Many meetings were held and many attended. It was a new 
experience for me to sit alone, especially in a farm 
house. The auto had not come to North Freedom yet so 
Robert walked and reached home abaut 12 p.m. 


A committee was elected composed of Robert B. Dickie, 
Theodore Knauss, a merchant who'soon left North Freedom, 
and John Donaghey Jr., who soon left for Madison and 
later became State Highway Engineer. 


There were men who were financially able to purchase 
many shares of stock but not my husband. School teachers 
at that period, both men and women, received such meager 
Salaries for the nine months of teaching, that they had 
difficulty in making it cover the three months of summer 
when no money was earned; but Robert had other assets 
more valuable to the bank than a great amount of stock. 
He had a great desire to help the community. He had a 
University education, also school teaching and farm 
experiences and above all, good judgment and good common 


sense, 


He was elected president yearly and served continually 
from 1906 until sickness caused him to resign in January 
of 1950. He died in June of that year. 


I wish to pay tribute to the fine men who labored to make 
the bank a success. If my memory is correct, I think 
they had no fees at first. The success of the bank was 
their object. I think there were no fees paid during 

the depression and at best the fees were very small. 


I am proud to note that many of them came from District 
No. 3 Dick Lange, who cashed our checks so agreeably, 
lived as a youth on the next farm south of our west 40 
acres, Robert B. and Wm. Dickie were born ora the next 
farm going North, Egerer Bros., Jack and Wm. were owners 
of the next farm North, and served faithfully uatil they 


left for California. 


Conrad Egerer lived a little nearer North Freedom, but 
this is in District No. 3. He and Wm. Dickie later 
moved to North Freedom. Wm. Dickie, who later was Vice- 
President, and Mr. Conrad Egerer gave a life time of 
service to the bank. 


A bank is a great help to any community. I have heard 
pioneers talk about the danger of being held up while 

returning home after dark carrying the money received 

for a large shipment of stock. 


I never knew, nor wanted to know anything about the 
confidential work of the bank. My own affairs kept me 
busy. Robert said to me, “Professional ethics require 
that I never discuss bank matters with you or anyone" 
I thoroughly agreed, so that plan was followed, 


A man sat in our home and asked Robert about a neighbor's 
financial affairs. After he asked his questions three 
times, but received no reply, he realized that Robert was 
not deaf, but was ignoring his questions. 


Robert, after he became President of the bank, ordered 
all chairs removed so it ceased to be a gathering place 
for idle men. He knew that people prefer to do business 
without an audience. Robert was able to influence the 
Sauk County Board to have the books of the County audited 
It was probably due to this that he was elected to the 
Legislature. At this time the Directors of the bank of 
North Freedom decided to have the books of the bank 
audited. They were found to be correct. 


These early stockholders ran a financial risk. If a bank 
failed the stockholders were responsible to the amount 

of their stock, plus one-hundred percent investment. 
After the F. D. Roosevelt administration, this was change 
If a bank failed the stockholder lost his stock, but he 
was not assessed for the amount of his stock. All 
depositors were insured up to $10,000. This interested 
me. A man can have $10,000 insured; his wife can have 
$10,000 insured; they can have a joint account of $10,000 
insured. This is a total of $30,000 which insures safety 
for those who have that much money on deposit. 


Our friend, the late Fred Risley, said to us, "The Bank 
of Baraboo and the Bank of North Freedom leaned backward 


in their honesty." 


ah 


d. 
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I was happy when the bank of North Freedom held it's 
fiftieth year celebration, May 4, 1953. I quote from 
memory what the papers said, "The Bank of North Freedom 
came through the depression in a number one condition," 


I wish the Bank of North Freedom every success. Through 
good management it has succeeded. Let us honor all who 
from its beginnings and its reorganization in the spring 
of 1906 have labored for its sucess, 


I have a clipping from a Baraboo paper dated in 1906 from 
which I quote the following: 


“OFFICERS OF THE BANK OF NORTH FREEDOM“ 


The Bank of North Freedom, has passed to 
new management last week, opened with excellent 
officers. All have the utmost confidence in the 
community and the stockholders were fortunate in 
securing their services." 


“Robert B. Dickie, President of North Freedom 
Bank." Since I have already given his qualifications 
and training I shall omit all but this one sentence. 


"He is a young man and one of the most influencial 
citizens of the community." 


“TT, L. Knauss, Cashier of the North Freedom 
Bank, is one of the best business men of North 
Freedom. He is a member of the firm of Lange and 
Knauss and has been associated with the interest 
of North Freedom for ten years or more. His home 
was formerly at Reedsburg and when a youth he 
secured a position with A. H. Haines at North 
Freedom, and later was with J. T. Lawton. He worked 
in Washington and later returned to his home." 


“Walter C. Hahn, Assistant Cashier of the North 
Freedom Bank, has one of the best recommendations 
ever written by bank Examiner Berg. His former 
home was at Sauk City. When the Bank of North 
Freedom opened he became Assistant Cashier, and 
has been with the institution from the beginning. 

He is a most capable and reliable assistant to 
the Bank." 


"John Barker is Vice President and is well- 
known to the community." 
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The North Freedom Cemetery Founded, 


Mr. Hackett's report on the first death at North Freedom 
concerning burial in the North Freedom Cemetery differ in 
slight detail from my research. 


No doubt many helped ot organize the cemetery at North 
Freedom, Wisconsin. Before that many were buried at 
Ebenezer where an early Church had been. 


The John Dickie, Jr. family lost their daughter Mary in 
October of 1876. She was buried at Ebenezer, where she 
attended church with her sister Janet, Mrs. Gottlieb 
Hengstler. 


With the recent death of Mysie Dickie Schwartz, the 
youngest of the ten children of Mr. & Mrs. John Dickie, 
Jr., all are gone. It is remarkable that seven of them 
and their parents are buried in the North Freedom Cemetery. 
Only two are not buried in Wisconsin. Tom the oldest son, 
lived and died at Mogollon, New Mexico (near Silver City). 
Jane Kickie Knapp lived and died at Latah, State of 


Washington, 


The Cemetery at North Freedom was organized April 14, 1877. 
I was told that the Baptist Church members, many of whom 
rest in lots near the entrance, promoted it. 


The first person reported to be buried there was Matilda 
Kruger, first wife of Henry Lange, who died May 10, 1877. 


This little hillside cemetery, so well kept, is worthy of 
all the praise Mr. Hackett bestowed on it. Many of us 
when our days are numbered, will be laid there beside 
our loved ones,’"to sleep the sleep that knows not waking. 
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